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pleasures and pains as purchasing causes of future benefits.
This theory, in short, puts the moral sentiments on the same
footing with the arts of the horse-breaker, who manages his
stud by the crack of his whip and a feed of oats; and treats
them, so far as they deviate from this type and affect to be
an award of justice to the past, as an illusion which the
initiated escape. Punishment, thrown into the alembic of
this new analysis, has all its retnbutory element dissipated,
and comes out in the reduced form of deterrent and refor-
matory pain; and carries thenceforth the implied rationale,
* Punishment is painful, and punishment amends: therefore,
give a measured lot of pain, and you will have the amend-
ment.' As well might you argue: c Medicine is bitter, and
medicine cures; therefore, take a dose of bitters, and you
will be cured.' The result is much the same in both cases:
your malady remains, because the remedial efficacy lies, not
in the bitterness of the medicine, but in the quality which
you have failed to secure; and your criminals persist and
flourish, because the deterrent and refoimatory influence
resides, not in the naked pain of punishment, but in its jus-
tice; and till the offender gets what, in popular phrase,
'serves him right/ he gets nothing that can do him any
good. It is the same throughout; all the characteristic ex-
pressions of our moral nature are explained away by this
school of interpreters, and replaced by something which
they do not mean: good and ill desert, sin, resentment,
penitence, remorse, righteous indignation, are volatilised as
illusions, and their functions made over to the remaining
rational and sentient nature. Whether these substitutes
will be equal to the work thus laid upon them in some
future age of passionless intellect, it would be dangerous
to predict \ but certainly, at present, there is a vast region
of human feeling and experience which, by no stretching
and straining, they can be made to cover and command,

(3) The conditions assigned'by Mill for the genesis of the
moral sentiments are by no nfeans those which experience
shows to favour their origin and diffusion. Their apparatus